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Thomas Bender.^ Nation among Nations: America' s Place 
in World Histoiy. New York: Hill and Wang. 2006. Pp. xii, 
349. $25.00. 



For the past few years, historians in the United States 
and elsewhere have vocally advocated a transnational 
reorientation of their discipline. In an age of global- 
ization, the excessive disciplinary concentration on na- 
tional histories seemed limiting and insufficient. As a 
result, world, global and transnational histories have 
thrived. Wherever one looks — historical Journals, the 
programs of the meetings of professional associations, 
the titles of dissertations in progress, the catalogues of 
publishers — one finds ample evidence for such a reori- 
entation. With the United States as its epicenter, sim- 
ilar currents have emerged in Europe, Japan, China, 
and India, among other places, and among historians 
who study virtually every part of the world. Global labor 
is being studied in Amsterdam, global economic in- 
equality in London, and global industrialization in 
Osaka. Despite the proliferation of such projects, much 
of the transnational reorientation of history to date has 
focused on programmatic, methodological, and theo- 
retical debates. To cite just one example: when in the 
fall of 2005 the First European Congress of World and 
Global History met, most of the papers presented were 
of a conceptual kind — with empirical research still lim- 
ited. 

In the United States, among historians of North 
America, no one has been more prominent in advocat- 
ing such a transnational reorientation of the discipline 
of history than Thomas Bender. A United States his- 
torian by training, Bender has written at great length 
about the need to place the history of one nation — the 
United States — in transnational perspective. As the 
principal Organizer of a number of Conferences at La 
Pietra on transnational approaches to United States 
history and as the editor of a volume of essays that de- 
rived from these Conferences, he has done more than 
anyone eise to awaken United States historians to the 
possibilities of internationalizing the study of the 
American past. 

It is therefore with a sense of excitement that histo- 
rians of the United States have greeted the publication 
of his new study of North American history in transna- 
tional perspective. This is not a narrow monograph on 
a particular problem of U.S. history interpreted in novel 
ways but an effort to reconsider substantial chunks of 
the core narrative of American history. The resulting 
volume is not only a powerful argument for the need to 
practice history in a cosmopolitan mode but also a 
deeply learned and at times brilliant retelling of key 
themes in U.S. history. 

Bender begins by defining the task ahead of him as 
being to "mark the end of American history as we have 
known it" (p. 3). This is perhaps somewhat of an over- 
statement, considering that, as Marcus Graeser has re- 
cently pointed out, the United States can look back on 
a distinguished history of thinking about its own na- 



tional history in transnational perspective, and on his- 
torians situated within an environment structured to be 
unusually conducive to such perspectives (Graeser, 
"Weltgeschichte im Nationalstaat: Die Transnationale 
Disposition der amerikanischen Geschichtswissen- 
schaft," Historische Zeitschrift 283 [2006]: 355-382). In- 
deed, historians such as Frederick Jackson Turner and 
James Harvey Robinson shared some of Bender's con- 
cerns, the latter arguing in 1930 that "without some 
vivid conception of the whole sweep of civilization na- 
tional history is likely to be very badly interpreted" 
(Robinson, "The Newer Ways of Historians, "American 
Historical Review 35 [1930]: 247). Yet Bender employs 
these cosmopolitan sentiments in entirely innovative 
ways; his take on U.S. history has little in common with 
earlier generations of historians whose cosmopolitan- 
ism tended towards sweeping Statements that imbued 
certain nations, classes, or races with ill-defined but uni- 
versal traits. Bender, instead, using to good effect the 
rieh social, intellectual, and political history produced 
during the past thirty years, embeds developments on 
the North American continent within the larger polit- 
ical, economic, social, and intellectual history of hu- 
manity. He does so by retelling five central episodes in 
the narrative of North American history: European ex- 
pansion, the American Revolution, the Civil War, late 
nineteenth-century imperialism, and the rise of the wel- 
fare State. These examples are well chosen, both be- 
cause they are so central to the traditional narrative and 
also because they allow for fresh perspectives once 
properly situated within a larger frame. 

Bender embeds North American history in global his- 
tory by taking various tracks simultaneously. For one, 
he compares developments in North America with what 
he sees as parallel developments elsewhere. He con- 
trasts, for example, the process of nation-building in 
Western Europe, Latin America, and East Asia with 
that in the United States during the age of the Amer- 
ican Civil War. Similarly, he traces the emerging wel- 
fare State in the United States in contrast to the rise of 
welfare states in Germany, France, and Argentina. Sec- 
ond, Bender searches for connections among various 
parts of the world: "The abolition issue," he writes, 
"was forced in part because they [the Republicans] 
knew of the progress of emaneipation elsewhere in the 
Atlantic world" (p. 154). In a similar mode, Bender 
charts networks of intellectuals in which American 
thinkers are presented as just one node in larger At- 
lantic or even global conversations on, among other 
things, nationalism and social reform. Third, and less 
frequently, Bender traces the shifting nature of global 
connections and places North America within this 
changing strueture of the global. The history of Euro- 
pean settlement in North America, for example, is em- 
bedded in a wide-ranging and brilliant aecount of the 
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rise of new perceptions of global space throughout the 
early modern world. Clearly dominant among these 
three different but compatible modes of investigation, 
however, are comparisons of large-scale structural 
changes between various nation-states. When it comes 
to the analysis of connections, Bender quickly focuses 
on networks that connect ideas and intellectuals to one 
another. 

What do we learn from his fascinating journey 
through North American history? Most basically, 
Bender effectively buries any exceptionalist reading. 
The book is füll of stories that show that North America 
had its own distinct history; nation building in the 
United States was different from that in other parts of 
the world, and so was the history of imperialism. How- 
ever, as Bender demonstrates, these were local in- 
stances in a larger global process, a process character- 
ized by significant variations within general similar 
patterns. France, Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States all used their powerful states and capital- 
rich businessmen to gain control of new markets, 
sources of labor, raw materials, and territories, even 
though the ways they did so differed significantly. Sim- 
ilarly, Bender examines how the second industrial rev- 
olution radically shifted the relationship among labor, 
capital, and states everywhere, and how states re- 
sponded in broadly similar ways throughout the indus- 
trialized world. The main point is that the United States 
fits within a general pattern, and that it is this general 
pattern that deserves emphasis. 

Yet because exceptionalist readings of North Amer- 
ican history have fallen out of fashion a long time be- 
fore Bender's intervention, the principal contribution 
of this volume is how he teaches us to view key themes 
in American history from fresh perspectives. These 
themes are too numerous to summarize in a short re- 
view, but by way of example, let me mention a few. 
Bender embeds an account of the American Revolution 
in an account of material, ideological, and social de- 
velopments in many other parts of the world: the Amer- 
ican Revolution is presented as one instance in the his- 
tory of Atlantic revolutions, revolutions that were 
deeply related to one another. The rapid expansion of 
the United States in 1898 is similarly told as part of a 
larger, global story that integrates the westward expan- 
sion of the United States into an account of modern 
colonialism. And the American Civil War, traditionally 
seen as a quintessential national event, is embedded 
within processes (nation making), ideas (liberalism), 
and economic networks (cotton) that show it to have 
been one instance in a number of larger and truly global 
processes. 

As a result of brilliantly telling dozens of such key 
stories, Bender provides in a little more than 300 pages 
an enormously learned and rieh account of big chunks 
of the narrative of American history. While many of the 
elements of the story will not be unfamiliar to voeif- 
erous readers of the burgeoning new research in Amer- 
ican history in global perspective, they have certainly 
never ever been assembled into one volume before. At 



a moment when few historians have the courage to 
write big-canvas histories of the United States, Bender 
has rendered a powerful synthesis. This is an extraor- 
dinary aecomplishment. 

Indeed, with this volume, Bender has become the 
foremost scholar of North American history in transna- 
tional perspective. The case he makes is so powerful 
that it seems all but impossible to go back to an older 
and more limiting account of the nation's history. Yet 
such a self-consciously paradigm shifting intervention 
also raises some questions. For one, in the projeet of 
transnationalizing North American history, there is an 
implicit tension between wanting to teil a cosmopolitan 
history and taking a particular territory as the starting 
point. Privileging such a territory has the advantage of 
engaging audiences who care about this nation's his- 
tory, but it also entails a certain teleology: The territory 
whose history is globalized matters because it eventu- 
ally constituted a nation-state. Bender makes the global 
relevant through the nation-state instead of the nation- 
state through an analysis of the global. This is a legit- 
imate choiee and an enlightening one, but it is impor- 
tant to remember that it deemphasizes networks that 
are not first and foremost rooted in or relevant to the 
later development of a particular nation-state. 

As a result, the book does not take the shifting struc- 
ture of the global itself as a consistent subjeet of in- 
vestigation. This is partly the choiee of writing a tran- 
snational history of a particular space that eventually 
turned into a relatively stable nation-state. Yet, as Se- 
bastian Conrad has argued recently in a book that in 
many ways parallels Bender's work, nationalism and na- 
tion building can only be fully understood if seen in the 
context of the changing form of the global itself; the 
global and the national are constitutive of one another 
(Conrad, Globalisierung und Nation im Deutschen Kai- 
serreich [2006]). Globalization and the formation of na- 
tion states are part and parcel of the same process. 
Bender examines this connection beautifully when he 
addresses the prenational history of North America, 
but he does not systematically locate the history of U.S. 
nationalism and nation building within the history of 
globalization in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Partly as a consequence of this particular choiee, 
Bender also clearly Privileges comparisons over con- 
nections, and connections among intellectuals over 
other kinds of links. To some extent this is fine, because 
Bender does not strive to write "total" history. His is an 
Interpretation of North American history by way of ex- 
amples. Yet it also evades some of the hard work of 
reconstituting connections of an economic, social, and 
political kind — the kind of webs that can only be re- 
construeted through painstaking archival research. The 
otherwise marvelous chapter on the American Civil 
War, for example, compares developments in the 
United States with roughly contemporary develop- 
ments elsewhere, but it remains unclear how these are 
causally related to one another. And if we are observing 
just conjectural parallels, then it seems that we are back 
to a discursive universe in which a particular national 
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history was told as one instance in the more general 
history of modernity, a history in which the Container of 
the nation-state in itself, however, remained stable. 
Such comparisons certainly can illuminate important 
aspects of the history of North America, but to be fully 
successful they need to construct explicit and systematic 
comparisons of the kind that the best works in historical 
sociology by scholars such as Charles Tilly and Theda 
Skocpol have developed. 

Both such comparisons as well as the reconstruction 
of transnational networks rest on access to Information 
about a wide variety of places. While Bender's book is 
amazingly strong in detailing snippets of the histories of 
various parts of the world — from France to Chile to Ja- 
pan — it privileges both evidence and secondary litera- 
ture written in English. There is a smattering of French 
and Spanish sources cited, but neither historians nor 
protagonists writing in languages other than English 
have much of a chance to weigh in on the story being 
told. It seems likely, however, that we miss important 
connections and misread some comparisons if we limit 
ourselves to the universe of English Speakers, a small 



minority, after all, among the world's inhabitants, in- 
cluding its historians. Even if one thinks of United 
States history in a narrow way, one cannot but help no- 
tice that many of the networks the United States has 
been part of were forged in languages other than Eng- 
lish. The project of studying American history in tran- 
snational perspective depends in the long term on the 
ability of American historians to access the rieh fönt of 
human knowledge and communication not written in 
English. 

Despite these quibbles, Bender's book is the definite 
Statement on how to embed the history of North Amer- 
ica within global history. After reading this book, no 
one should ever be able to write United States history 
without thinking about how that history is situated 
within the larger history of humanity. Bender's book 
makes its case in a conclusive way; it is a must read for 
anyone interested in the history of North America, and 
anyone thinking about transnational and global history. 

Sven Beckert 
Harvard University 



David S. Brown. Richard Hofstaaten An Intellectual Bi- 
ography. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 2006. Pp. 
xxiii, 291. $27.50. 



Professional historians will find this book engaging, il- 
luminating, and at times frustrating. David S. Brown 
carefully examines Richard Hofstadter's personal life, 
skillfully locates him in his changing cultural and po- 
litical contexts, and provides fair-minded critical anal- 
ysis of his brilliant and influential work. Given that Hof- 
stadter's writings ranged over American history from 
1750 to 1970 and challenged many prevailing interpre- 
tations, accurately characterizing and gauging the last- 
ing significance of his contributions is no mean feat. Al- 
though specialists inevitably will quarrel with some of 
Brown's judgments, his wide-ranging research and ju- 
dicious assessments make his study a solid guide to one 
of the twentieth century's most important historians. 
Hofstadter (1916-1970) was born and raised in Buf- 
falo, son of a Polish-born Jewish father and a mother 
of German Protestant descent. He was christened in her 
Lutheran faith, sang in the church choir, and gravitated 
toward Judaism only after his mother's death in 1926. 
In his own words, Hofstadter "spent a lot of years ac- 
quiring a Jewish identity, which is more cultural than 
religious" (p. 53). That identity remained murky to 
many in the American historical profession and even at 
Columbia University, where he earned his Ph.D. and 
taught for almost his entire career. Hofstadter grew to 
be at home in New York and refused numerous offers 
from other universities. Yet he remained suspicious of 
the city's cosmopolitan parochialism — of all American 
parochialisms among the most constricting because 
among the least self-conscious — and gently recom- 



mended trips west of the Hudson to those who railed 
against southern and western hayseeds. Many of his 
richest insights as a historian derived from his Status as 
an Outsider surprised to find, as the categories changed 
beneath his feet, that he had become an insider. He 
worked hard to achieve the intellectual independence 
that became his hallmark; his taste for irony came nat- 
urally. 

Hofstadter's first experience of anti-intellectualism, a 
cultural malady he diagnosed and deplored in his most 
incisive critiques of American conservatism, came in 
the 1930s. As a Student at the University of Buffalo, 
Hofstadter followed the lead of his future wife, the nov- 
elist Feiice Swados, into labor radicalism and the in- 
terwar peace movement, then, in 1938, into the Com- 
munist Party. He left four months later, after the 
Moscow trials, she after the Nazi-Soviet Pact. The in- 
tolerance and intransigence of their erstwhile allies im- 
parted a lasting skepticism about all forms of political 
fanaticism. 

Family pressure led Hofstadter to study law; bore- 
dom led him to pursue doctoral studies in history. At 
Columbia his most enduring influences were Henry 
Steele Commager and Merle Curti, particularly the lat- 
ter's course "The History of American Social Thought," 
which shaped Hofstadter's scholarly career. His under- 
graduate senior thesis had caused Hofstadter to doubt 
Charles Beard's aecount of the Civil War. His first ex- 
periences with independent research at Columbia, Sem- 
inar papers on the New Deal and on Thomas Jefferson, 
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